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Beadabiiity has been gauged by such means as 
determining the length of individual words in a passage^ analyzing 
types of sentences^ and assessing numbersx of subordinate qlauseil^ 
prepositional phrases^ modifiers^ and so on. Probably the^ most^ 
successful formula has been the Dale-Chall ,me^hod^ which measures 
rea4-ability by determining tjie percentage of words which are not 
included on a basic word list. One criticism of this technique is 
that the readability index of a iook and the assessed reading level 
of a child may not be analogous. A new readability formula^ subtested 
by Wilson Taylor^ utilizes the concept of the cloze procedure. 
Students demonstrate comprehension by filling, in every deleted fifth 
word in a giyen passage. . Although the use of th(^ cloze test bypasses 
the need for standardized testing, the danger of choosing a passage 
which is not reflective of the whole work must be noted. The question 
still remains whether any one readability fx)rmula may be applied to 
the various genres of literature. (KS) 
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Whenever om encounters a title with two words which are as closely \ 
'related a^ reading and readability, one's first reaction is, "What is the 
difference?" For this reason some inmediate definitions seem to be in order. 

To some, reading is the act of getting meaning from the printed page. 
To bvth^rs, this is only half of iihe process, /for. they would amplify the 
definjAon by saying, /'Rea^ling is the act of getting meaning from the printed 
page ^b#* Virtue of bringing meaning to it>*^' The important thing about both . 
definitions is that of "getting meaning"; thus, it is comprehension or under/ 
standing of |he material read that is fundamental to the act of reading. 

Readability is a relatively recent term whose definition has expaaded 
with the passing of time. Jo Rudolf Flesch, who developed one, of our nx)st 
^widely publicized formulas 25 years ago, readability meant "easy or interesting 
to read/^ This limited definition. was expanded a decade later by-Klare who 
pointed out that there are three different aspects to readability:' (1) legibility^ 
which involves typography and format; (2) ^ase of reading, which invplves the . 
interest va^ue or pleasantness of reading; and (3) the ease of understanding or 
cpmprehension,. which is related to the style of writing.^ ^ 
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And how does the dictionary define readability? It states that readability 

means "capable of being read easily, %and therefore, "pleasurable or interesting 
3 

to read." Even though comprehension or understanding is not mentioned in this 
definition, it is clearly implied. As teachers, we believe that reading without 
comprehension is worthless, thus, we are .interested in a study of readability ' 
as a mearH,of identifying those elements which affect the success that our 
stuglents may have in effectively reading, and understanding, the materials that u 
give them. , . ♦ - 

Our probWn^is. not a new one. We are told that hundreds of years ago 
oc^/ish scholars tri|d to i^ite the Talmud in a language that their people could 
understand. John Wyclif had the same idea in the late fourteenth century when 
he/v/a's responsible for translating the Bible from the Latin Vttlgate into 
.English. In the preface he boldly announced: "The Bible is for the governnient 
of the people, by the people, and for the people." 

, As time has passed, many elements have been identified as important to this 
f process of promoting ease af understanding. From the very first, vocabulary 
has been identified as being of central importance.^ Tfie difficulty of a word 
has usually been determined by its frequency of use. The assumption has been 
that those words which are used most frequently are the easiest to understand. 
/It was this concept that led to the development of the The Teacher's. Word Book 
/'which contains the most common words of the English language grouped by their 
frequency of occurrence. It is now possible through use of mo'r^ recent: editions 
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to locate the relative position of the 500 most commonly u*ed words in th6 
English language all the way up to those in the thirtieth thousand. 

Since looking up each individual word in a passage is a laborious task, 
more simplified methods have been suggested. One that is current in several- 
readability formulas is that the length of a word is an indicator of its 
difficult/. In some cases, syllables are counted, while in others, difficulty 
is measui/ed by the number of affixes. The assumption here is tfiat a word 
whicff has both a prefix and a suffix is more difficult than a word which has 
only one affix, and the simplest words obviously are those without either 
prefixes or suffixes. . 

As the length of the word has been looked upon as directly related to 
ease of understanding so' has, the length of the sentence. Again the assumption 
has been that the longer the sentence, the more difficult it is to understand. 
Many formulas have used this measure, and whenever a short but difficult 
sentence arises, the explanation is often given that such cases are relatively 
infrequent, so, if the passage analysed is' long enough, the law of averjages 
will protect one from spurious result?;^ ^ ' 

The. dissatisfaction with a measure that is purely quantitative has 
prompted many to strive to discover some measures which are qualitative. The 
-attempt to determine what the qualitative factors are has brought fortfi many 
different measures. Some would analyze the kinds of sentences, that is, 
determine the\ratio of those that are simple to those tl^t are compound, to 
those that are complex. An adaptation of this has been the use of the 
Subordination Index, which is computed by dividing. the number of subordinate 
clauses by the total number of clauses, both dependent and independent. The 
result willy be a decimal fraction ranging 'from .00 to .99. Unf^^rtunately, 
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when the Gounting has been done, and the computation completed, there has been 
relati\^ly little agreement aS to what .15, .25, or .35 may me^n except that 
we k^ow that a passage with a subordination index of .35 has rao\^e than twice ■ 
a^many subordinate clauses as a passage with an index of .15. \ 

Similarly, attempts have also been made to -determine the number of 

prepositional phrases, as well as the number of verbals, such as the 

. ' ■ . . . \ 

infinitive. The numljer of modifiers, such as' adjectives and adverbsl have 

also been proposed as qualitative measures. All types of analyses haVe 



been made including the number of personal pronouns and even the ratio\of " 

the number of -ofFcrete words to the number of abstract words. \ 

> \ . 

Obviously,^ some of these many measures have proved to be more effective 

than others. The taskhas not only been to find which ones are most valid but 

also to find if there is r combination of two or more of them which 'will giy.e 

the kind, of precise measure that we need. Probably the most successful \ 

formula has been the Dale-Chall, which measures the readability of a passag4 \ 

by determining the percentage of words which are not included in a basic \ 

word list of SfOOO commonly used words, and, the average number of Words per \ 

sentence in several samples of at least lOOHvords each. Important to this - 

formula is the attempt to secure a precise ratio of these two measures to 

each other so that each is considered in its proper proportion rather than on 

a one-to-one b^sis. Continued research has refined the multipliers used which 

have made this formula increasingly accurate. Studies of it and other formulas 

seem to indicate that while it is not the quickest formqla to compute, it 
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does seem to give results which are both stable and valid. 

^ Several criticisms have been made of^the Dale-Chall formula. One 
which is often heard is that it takes too much time to work a single sample 
of 100 worcls. Those who .ha've worked with it extensively tell us that they 
can complete a sample analysis in less than five minutes, especially now that 
tables have been developed so that -computation is minimized.^ Even so, if 
one were to take a sample for every ten' pages of a book, two hours would 
be required to compute 24 samples. Such an analysis of a book will not be 
time v/asted, for one soon finds that books, like students, are a. bundle of 
individual differences. Annis found passages in A Tale of Two Cities and 
Mlai^laiJTer ranging all the way from 5th to 16th grade level, with the 
average for the former at grad'e 8 and the latter at grade 10. Such knowledge, 
an estimate of the range from highest to lowest as well, as the average for 
the book as a whole, may be very useful information for a teacher to have. 

One of the criticisms that seems to be most valid is the fact that if 
one knows the readability level of a book and reading level of a child, he 
may still find that he cannot bring the two together successfully. .There is • 
always the problem that the'standardized test used to measure a student's 
reading level was standardized on a population which was far different from 
that used in standardizing the readability formula. This may be the reason 
that the Dale-ChalT formula states readability in -more relative terms such ' . 



^Robert T. WilTi^ms. "A Table for Rapid Determination of Revised Dale- - / 
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as grades 9-10, for example, rather than something so precise as 9th grade, 
5th month. / 

Another-criticism of most readability formulas in use today is that while 
they measure certain important factors, fione of them come to grips with a 
measure of the^ difficulty of the concepts that the passage may contain. For 
example, "The child .is father to the man" is a sentence of only 7 words, and 
all the words are in the basic word list; conse,quently, N|^his senteJice should 
be "very easy to read"; but, anyone who has tried to expla'in its meaning with- 
out going back to Plato's theory of divine pre-existence is going to have a ' 
"difficult time indeed. 

A new readability formula which is a complete departure from any of those 
existing was introduced by Wilson Taylor when he suggested using the "cloze 
procedure" as a measure of readability.^ As it is used today in many testing 
situations, a teacher selects a passage from a book and deletes every fifth word 
and then asks the student to fill in the word that he thinks best fits in the 
blank 'kpace. Some teachers who have used the cloze t6st to determine readability 
levels advise giving the stlident the first sentence of the passage and "starting 
the deletion of every fifth word with the second sentence. Ordinarily itYs 
wise to choose a passage of over 250 words so that the student will have to 
supply words in at least 50 blanks. Short passages may produce spuriously 
high or low scores, so a passage of sufficient length is desirable. Ordinarily 
the student is allowed to spend as much- time as he needs, and if he wishes to 
read the passage several times that is allowed, for the test' is intended to be a 
"power" rather than a "speed" test. 
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Using the cloze test has brought forth many questions. -Why choose every 
fifth word? How do you score the answers, as exact words or will synonyms 
be' counted as correct? What does the percentage of the number, of correc't 
answers indicate *as to level' of understanding? 

■ ■• I « 

-There is no magic in choosing every fifth word as th6° number for each- 
deletion. Experiments have been conducted in which various other number^H^ve 
been ^ied, but every fifth word seems to have worked well in getting vaVTd 
results;. Experiments have also been conducted in which only the exact word 
of the author of the passage has beefi counted*as correct and others where a 
synonym has beer, counted as corr ect. '• If only the exact words of the author 
are counted as correct the scores will be l^wer, but this method has the 
advantage of higher reliability, then there is one correc't -answer and only 
one, and the scoring will not vary from' one teacher to another. • 

Determining what, the percentage of correct responses -should be "has 
brought forth varied results. Bormuth has suggested that if a student gets 
a score of W-57% correct, the material is suitable kr instructional purposes^ 
and i«f he gets more than 57% correct, he can handle the material independently.^ 
Ransom has suggested a different set of" standards: ■ 50% and above indicates 
that the student can read the material independently, dWo-W correct means that 
the material is suitable for instructional purposes, and 20% and below indicates 
that the student will experience frustration if he were to attempt material 
on this level of difficulty.-^^ 
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And just what is it that the cloze test measures? - It does come closeV 
toward giving the teacher a measure of the student's understanding of the " ^ 
concepts Expressed by the author' cJf a passage, for he must insert the" words 
the author used in expressing his ideas. But more than this is measured. By 
being* forced to insert the exact words the student is also ^forced to call 
»' -upon his background of understanding not only of the topic being discussed 

but also of the language that is being used. A student vMho has a gcJod 

^ knowledge of how Tanguage operates will do better in a test of this type, as 

If ' 
he will also be the^ne who '^does better in understanding the passage when - 

he reads it with none of the words deleted.' Some teachers iiave such- faith 

in the cloze test that they are willing to yse it as a test of comprehension 

after a selection has been read and studied. ' , 

, One of the advantages of using the cloze test is that it'brings the ^ 
material to the student and thus by-passes the necessity of giving him a 
standardized test to determine his level of reading ability, wfiile the 
three levels, independent, instructional, and frustrational , are\ery broad, 

'they do indicate to the teacher how successful the.student will be in reading 
\^ the material being tested. Furthermore, if the materj^l read happens to be 
in an area where the student has special interests and extensive, background 
of information, his competence in reading this type of material will bb 
reflected in a higher percentage of success, even though such a passage might 

• » ■ * 

be judged as too difficult by a. formula which uses such factors as word and 
sentence length and fails to take special .knowledge and background into ' 
consideration. - 
Byt the cloze procedure does have some limitations too. First o-f all, 
. . which passages should one choose from a book fo.r the test? There is always 
the danger of cjjposing a passage that is too easy or too difficult and tha^ 

ERIC ^ 9 
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ending with an erroneous conclusion. Some teachers ha\^^ solved this problem 

■fay usfrtg one of the other readability formulas over a sufficiently large 

• • • ■ 

number of passages chosen at random, then one could identify passages which are 
.-?rated as easyl, average', or difficult, and use one passage, of each type as a claze 
exercise. WFTile this would entail considerable work, a" department with several' 

m 

w . - , » 

♦members could share some of the labors involved; I might add that I know one 
secondary school English tea'cher who has trained several capable students in' the 
use of the Dale-Chall formul^fwhich has permitted her to expedite her testing 
tremendously. Also, if a teachet*^ considering the purchase of a textbook or- 
other teaching materials, evidence of readabil ity*levsel of the materYa'l should * 
be requested from the publisher". ' 7 

One of -the most important factors in.all of our research concerning 
readability has hot been investigated fully enouigh; yet, it is one with which 
the English teacher is particularly concerned. Are readability formulas equall 
effective for all the various genre of literature? 'The authors of our read- 
ability formulas have used expository prose materials principally; thus, 
conclusiojiis drawn should apply to exposition. However, does this mean. that 
we can J||n use these same formulas for narrative -prose? And what of drama? 
and will poetic material make an^difference? . 

It is clear that additional research is needed, and we have already bfegun 

fly. " ' ' , . 

to collect evidence to answer some of these questions just- raise'd>^n found 

that the Dale-Chall formula and cloze test both ranked narrative and expositofy 

material -in the same order. - Apparently the fact that both were prose 

explains this similarity in the results. Thus, it does seem safe to Use these 
. . . • V . '■ 
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two formulas with short, stories and novels evfen though these literary qenre * 
.may not have been used in the original research. ■ 

Barnes^ pursued this problem a bit further by using' -the Dale-Chall formula 
and the cloze procedure to test selections , from six different 'types of literature; 
lyric poetry, narrative poetry, biography, essay, drania,''and the novel r^"^ Neither 
the bale-Chall formujajior the cloze test gave- a good indication."of the 
readability level of the poetry selections. This was not true^'for the drama,- ' 
but this selection was in prose, and had it been a poetic drama instead, it 
is possible that the results would have been different. 

And iWhere has all thi-s res-arch led us? I.t is obvious tha^ we have come 

a Iqag way from the days when the best that the teacWj:ould do was "pTafT^^^ 

hunch", or make some type of "edVcated guess" ^s to fcther the child rclu^d or 

could notirffectively read the material given him. We have a better uWsCanding 

now of reading and readability and how they arfe related. And we have beguji to 

-discover some types of objective, measures which jiaVe given -us mof^ccurate. 
' ' . ' " ^ ' 

information about the difi;icuUy olMifaterials -and how we can use this information' 

to teach our ^studen^ more e^ctively. Bu,t we are not yet at the point where 

we know all the afnswers for all typ^e| of students anci all types of material. We 

should take, pride in the progress that we ha v^ made, for the last 25 years have 

been rich indeed in d^'scovery. Let us use wha't we have learrvsd thus far and 

continue the search;in the hope that oil- discovej^es about reading and readability 

may be as rich in the next 25 years remaining of the 2j3th century. 
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